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MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


| LOND ON. 


GENTLEMEN), be 
' A 5 you have been pleaſed to pro- 
A poſe me for the ſervice of writ- 
ing ſome account of the life and cha- 
raſter of our deceaſed colleague, Dr. 
JoHN FOTHERGILL, 1 feel an ambitious 
with (however doubtful of ſucceſs) to 
anſwer ſo reſpeCtable an appointment, 
and to compoſe ſomething on the oc- 
 cafion. not unworthy of his high de- 
ſervings and your approbation. | 
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If I have delayed it too long, from 2 
juſt apprehenſion of difhculty 1n the 
attempt ; and if 1 now, in the perform- 
ance it!elf, I purſue the intention of 
inſerting ſome minute circumſtances, 
and enldrgirig gin vbſervatioh'on -others 
for the agreeable information, perhaps 
inſtruction, of 'ſorne-ifito) whoſe hands 
it may fall, it becomes me to beſpeak 


your favourable indulgence. 
You will naturally: FREE With 'r me 
how ſoon we lol this diftiriguiſhed 
member 'of 'the ſociety. We had his 
company at vur-tneeting, 'December 
17, 1780, being the haſt time of his 
going abroad. He appeared amongſt 
us with/his uſual chearfalneſs, and ac- 
tivity; and with-unremitted attention to 
the reputation anderviceof this fociety. 
The next morning a ſapprefſion of 
_ urineſeizedhim,which on thatday fort- 
2+ al + night, 
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night, ſurmounting the beſt aſſiſtance 
of art, and the moſt affectionate and 
dutiful domeſtic attendance, termi- 


_nated-in his death ; affordin & an ex-. 


ample'the more firiking and inftruc- 
tive, as 'his ſtation was conſpicuous, of 
the- uncertainty of life and its happieſt 
connections, and how inſufficient 
wealth, honours, human knowledge, 
and /the friendſhip of the beſt "men, 
may prove' to alleviate the Pains or 
protract the hour of mortality, 

_ -Flearn from the Doctor's fifter Ann 


Fothergill, who has obliged me with 


ſeveral kind informations, that he was 


March O-S. in'the year 1712, at'Carr- 


end/in'Yorkfhire. 'His parents were - 


John and Margaret Fothergill, bath 


-perſons 'of approved integrity and pi - 


©ty,' whoſe names-are ſtill dear to the 
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ſociety of -the people called Quakers, 
in which the Doctor received his-edu-, 


cation, and ever adhered ta its prin-, 


ciples.. He was. one of many: children, 
but by no means the only . one, who 
excelled in- the gifts of -underitanding. 

By a train of providential events, 
he was early. in life under the kind 
care of his grandfather, : Thomas 
Hough, A perſon of fortune in: \Che- 
ſhire... It was there he. imbibed the 
firſt rudiments of learning ; and in. 


' theſe. childiſh days I am warranted, | 


from ſome who remembered his gen- 


tle and innocent deportment, to give 
him this character : that to promote 
| peace and ſocial harmony amongſt his 
ſchool-fellows, to gain their loye. by 
| an engaging behaviour, and to offend 
none, was his prevailing diſpoſition. 
S0 much. his education owed to thoſe 


amiable 


w- _ 
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amiable tempers which nature had 
fir implanted. = 

- At this ſchool, and for the two laſt 
years at another at Sedberg in York- 
ſhire, under two. maſters of the firſt 
reputation for claffical learning, he 
_ attained to a competent knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, and ſome acquaint- 
ance with the Greek; and though 1 
have heard him ſay he was not care- 
ful enough to improve the latter, it is 
certain that after he left theſe ſchools 
he continued to cultivate his Latinity, 

ſo as to read authors in that language 
very familiarly, and to write in it, 
eſpecially on ſubjects of phyſi ick and 
natural hiſtory, with ſufficient fluency. 

But the bent of his mind was rather 
to general knowledge in its multifa+ 
rious branches, than to the ſtudy of 
the learned languages, which he re- 
| B3 garded 


H «} 
garded little further than as the ve» 
hicles of profitable information. _ 

About the year 17268 he was. put 
apprentice to - Benjamin Bartlett at 
Bradford in Yorkſhire, an apothecary 
of eminence, and of the moſt exems 
plary conduct, His houſe might be 
called the ſeminary of 1ngenions phy= 


ficians. How happy to obtain {ſuch 
a maſter, when to imitate him was to 


be the gentleman in ſentiment and 
manner, to be generous, good, and vir- 
tuous! He had there the completeſt 
: opportunities of - knowing drugs and 
officinal preparations in their beſt and 
genuine tate,” of compounding them 
with neatneſs, of viſiting patients, and 
laying the beſt foundation in an art 
to- which his mind had an early and 
ſtrong impulſe. Such a timely initi- 
ation was undouhtedly of great uſe in 
improving 
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improving that eaſe and -a5:/i7y in the 
practice of phyſick ſo natural to him, 
and ſo often admired. 

| Genius unfolds itſelf at different 
periods of youth. ' His began to give 
very flattering _ expectations under 
' the precepts. of this worthy maſter. 
His ſenſible condue and behaviour 
attracted the notice and even admira- 
tion of ſome conſiderable perſons in 
the neifhbourhood, and gave them 
clear preſages of a future great cha- 
racers. 7 
After having diſcharged the duties 
of his apprenticeſhip with fidelity and 
reputation, he next removed to Edin- 
burgh, to ſtudy phyſick in the colleges 
of medicine, the Doftors Monro, Al- 
{ton, Rutherfoord, Sinclair, and Plum- 
mer, being then profeflors, all of them 
pupils of the celebrated Dr. Boerhaave; 
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and who after his deceaſe filled their 


| learneddepartments with ſuch honour, 


that profeſſorial knowledge and elo- 
quence ſ:emed to have migrated from 
Leyden to Edinburgh. 

At this univerſity he purſued his 


ſtudies, as the wiſer part of pupils will 
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ever do, with ſerious attention and a 
_.. _ purpoſe of being well grounded in 
-thoſe principles of ſcience, preparatory 
to a conſcientious care of life and 


health, He was one of the few who 


engaged the particular regard of the 


profeſſors ever quick in diſcovering 


ſuperior merit. With theſe he after- 
wards cultivated in occaſional letters 
a friendly communication of improv- 
ing ſentiments. 1 have heard ſeveral 
of them in their public lectures ſpeak, 


of him in terms of ſincere eſteem, and 
equally corarerid his profeſſional ac- 
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 compliſhments and the integrity of 
his life. In this place it may not be 
improper to mention what I ance ga- 
thered from a converſation with him, 
that, previous to his entrance on the 
practice, he took eſpecial care to be 
maſter of the diagnoſtic ſigns, and the 
moſt approved methods in the treat- 
ment of diſeaſes, whoſe attacks are 
ſudden and inſtantaneous, and their 
progreſs too quick for deliberation ; 
a wiſe precautipn deſerving to be 
imitated, 
During his attendance at theſe col- 
 leges he formed ſome very happy and 
advantageous friendſhips with ſtudents 
of promiſing parts, who became after- 
wards ſo many ornaments to the pro- 
feſſion, as the late Dr. Alexander 
Ruſſel, who wrote the Hiſtory of 
Aleppo Dr, Cleghorn, lately pro- 
feſlor 


 feffor in anatomy in the univerſity. of 
Dublin; and Dr. Cuming of Dor- 
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cheſter, ſil living to deplore his loſs. 
At length he took the degree of 


_ doctor of phyſick at the ſame univer- 


ſity in the year 1736, and the ſame 
year came to his place of fixed refi- 
dence in London : it may be pleaſing 
to ſome to know: that it was on the 


29th of October. 


After the DoCtor- came to this city, 


his firſt concern was to enter. himſelf 


phyſician's pupil at St. Thomas's Hoſ- 


| Pital, the practice of which he dili- 
_ gently attended for two years. 


In the ſpring of the year 1740 he 
finiſhed his education by his travels 
thronzgh ſome parts of France and 
Germany : of theſe he kept a journal, 
indicating a genius turned for general 
obſervation and curioſity. 

| Returning 


+ ] 
| Returning to London: after a few 
months he now applied - himſelf 
with perſevering diligence to the 


pradtice of phyſick. His bufineſs for 


ſome years was moſtly confined to 


that claſs of people whoſe pay 1s praiſe 


and recommendation ;- ſo that I have 
heard him ſay he has often traverſed 
the outſkirts of the city, from morn-_ 
ing to night, and returned home with- 
out having taken one fee, But he 


patiently. continued to diſcharge his 
duty to the poor, to improve theſe op- 
Portunities, and to ſow ſeeds which 


were to produce a plentiful harveſt. 
On this occaſion it deſerves to be com- 
memorated, that he continued to o1ve 
his advice to the poor freely as long 
as health permitted; and this was 


done through a courſe of many years 


extenſive practice, when it could only 
| be 
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be ſuppoſed that his motive was bes 
nevolence. | 
I remember a friend of the Dodtor If 
who had an early intimacy with him, 
obſerving, that his progreſs in the 
buſineſs of his profeflion .was not ra- 

' Pid, being retarded by a natural re- 
{erve and modeſty, which at that time 
appeared to himſelf to be invincible. 
But encreaſing years and practice, and 
converſation with men, | gave him cou- 
rage, and inſenſibly formed his man- 
ners into an eaſy familiarity, 

In the year 1746 he added conſe- 
quence to his medical character,:.by 
obtaining the degree of licentiate of 
the Royal College of Phyſicians, Lon- 
don, after having paſſed the 'uſual 
Examinations. a 

Such were his gradual advances, 
till an event took place which ſud». 
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denly raiſed his character above me- 
diocrity, and, by introducing him to 


popular fame, multiplied his oppor- 


tunities of doing good. For that re- 
markable epidemick, the putrid ſore 
throat, or Angina maligna (making its 


firſt appearance in London in the years 


1739 and 1740 in a few families, and 
afterwards ſhewing itſelf again in 
1742, though not generally) in the 


years 1746, 1747 and 1748 ſpread 


with ſuch alarming frequency and 
fatality, as engaged the moſt ſerious 
attention of phyſicians, and of Dr. 
Fothergill in particular. Experience, 
improved by ſagacious obſervation, 
enabled him in 1748 to favour the 


_publick with an elegant and accurate 


hiſtory of this diſeaſe, entitled, © An 
* Account of the putrid Sore Throat.” 
Thus treatiſe (which I will venture to 
call 
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_ call his maſter-piece) wes greatly 


eſteemed by the faculty, and read with. 
avidity, and has now paſſed ſeveral 
editions. The fame of the -author 
and 'his work extended to foreign 


: parts; and the year after it was'pub- 


liſhed the Doctor received a letter 
from- Monſ. La Chapelle-of 'Paris, in- 
forming him that -he -had tranſlated 


the work into French, and ſent him 


fix copies of the tranſlation. : :In this 
letter -the French gentleman obſerves, 
that the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe are 


ſo admirably deſcribed, that a tranfla= Þ 


tion of the work” was eſteemed-at Paris 
a-moſt acceptable preſent to the pub- 
lick; And truly they had too much 
-occafion for ſuch uſeful inſtructions, | 
-as the ſame diſtemper had already 
broken out in- ſeveral parts of France, 
eſpecially at Paris, where it committed 

great 
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great ravages. In the mean time their 
phyſicians appeared totally unac- 
quainted with its natrire, and the 
proper method of treating it. .'Eight 
young ladies in a 'convent of that city 
were attacked with' this diſeaſe :+ two 
ofithem 'died before ' there was time 
for obſervation, or. even the ſuſpicion 
of'a new diſtemper ; three dred- as it 
was thought by improper treatment, 
and the remaining three reſiſted the 
violenee of the' malady. This event 
ſtrack a terror through that city, 'and 


Aa Tumour was propagated that the 


peſtilence was 'in the -convent. Diſ- 


ſections diſcovered to them the ſeat 


and nature of the diſeaſe ; -and the 


morbid appearances were perfectly 


conformable to 'Dr. Fothergill's de- 


feription of the ſymptoms. 
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Concerninga treatiſe ſo well knowtt, 
| it may be ſufficient to add, that if im 
| provements have been ſince made on 
Il! the Doctor's method of cure by cele- 
1 brated writers who ſucceeded him ; if 
| the antiſeptic virtues of the Bark in 

ſo great a tendency to putrefaction 
have been happily diſcovered ; if cau- 
tious and well-timed purgatives, and 
even bleeding, have ſometimes had 
their ſervice; theſe are the natural 
conſequences of advancing experience, 
and the variable genius of epide- 
 micks. And it may further be conſi- 
dered,. that the DoCtor had to combat 
with powerful prejudices, in favour 
of general evacuations, and therefore, 

, hat he mighteffectually oppoſe them, 
inclined to the leſs dangerous extreme. 
And now, his practice encreaſing 
 -With his reputmion, and extending to 
a 
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2 variety of caſes and ftuations in this 
metropolis and its environs; he was 


qualified to favour the publick with 


4 monthly account of the weather and 
diſeaſes of Londoh, which he fitſt be= 


= gan to publiſh in the Gentleman's 


Magazine for April, t751, and _ 
larly: continued for ſeveral years : 


work worthy of its author, cartied on 
with judgement, and iriterſperſed with 


ſuch prudent cautions, and ſuch inte- 
reſting information, as could not fail 


being uſeful to inferior practitioners. 


But while theſe prelent benefits at- 
tetided his humane endeavours; the 
great deſign of them remained unans 


ſwered. The Docot meant to excite 
many other experienced phyſicians ut 


different parts to imitate the exarhple ; 
that, by a compariſori of their united 
obſeryations, new truths in the ſciehce 
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of healing, ſalutiferous to future ages, 
might be diſcovered and eſtabliſhed. 
Diſappointed in his views, and his time 


being much engrotled in practice, he 
diſcontinued the publication in the 
beginning of the year 1756. 


In T7 54 he was choſen honorary 
tellow. of the Royal College of Phy- 


ficians at Edinburgh, at the requeſt of 


Doctor John Futherfoord, Prefident 'Y 
_ andin 1763, at the earneſt inſtance of 
fome of its leading members, offered 


himſelf to be elected fellow of the 


Royat Society, and was accepted. 


He was alfo a member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine at Paris, having 
received that honour at its firſt eſta- 
bliſhment. CO 

I muſt now go back a little, as to 


the order of time, in taking notice 


that in the year 1762 the Doctor pur- 
4 = chaſed 
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chaſed an  eftate at Upton in Eflex, 
containing about ſixty acres of land, 
and' between five and ſix acres of 


garden-ground. Here his active mind 


had ample room to expatiate and in- 
dulge itſelf in its favourite purſuits, and 


ſoon diſcovered what improvements 


and even metamorphoſes an elegant 


fancy could make. In launching out 


into the extraordinary EXPENCE which 
muſt attend ſo large an undertaking, 
and encreaſe with its progreſs towards 


maturity, his great deſign was, to en- 
rich his garden and grounds, and from 


thence his own nation, with many rare- - 


and new produCtions of the vegetable 

kingdom; ſuch as might by their beau- 
 tiful variety embelliſh our gardens ; by 
their curious ſtructure and properties 
be objects of ſcientific ſpeculation, or 
(what was his primary intention) be 
| C2 {ubler- 
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ſublervient to the intereſts of this 


country, and to the common good. 


With theſe views he ſpared no coſt 


in eſtabliſhing a univerſal correſpond-_ 
ence with almoſt every part of the 


habitable globe ; and his wiſhes hap- 


pily ſucceeded in procuring a vaſt va- 


riety of plants and ſeeds from China, 


and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, from 
Siberia and the Alpes, North America, 
and the new-diſcovered Iſlands, &c. 


and not a few from Africa, that ſtu- 
pendous garden of vegetable beauty. 
And that he might have every chance 
for ſucceſs in the propagating of new 


plants amongſt us ; he uſed to com- 


mit ſome of each ſort, or of their ſeeds, 


to the care and management of his 


friend the late James Gordon, of Mile- 
End, gardener, a man no leſs remark- 
able for ſimplicity and uprightneſs 
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than for his unrivalled knowledge in 


horticulture. 
His garden, formed upon this ex- 


tenſive plan, and yearly Improving by 
large ſupplies of the more rare indi- 


genous plants, and a profuſion of new 
exotics, arrived at length to that pitch 
of excellence, as, in the opinion of the 
moiſt competent judges, to be eſteemed 


the ſecond in Enrope : the Royal Gar- 


dens at Kew alone deſerving the pre- 
eminence **, 

At this period the Doctor's engage- 
ments, in the way of his profeſſion,” 
poured in ſo thick upon him, and took 

{uch poſſeſſion of his hours, that while 

* Tt gives me pleaſure to grace this work in making 
mention of the fine Botanye Garden at Iflington, belong- 
ing to Dr, Pitcairn, Preſident of the Royal College of 
Phyſicians, who, with Dr. Fothergill, had the honour of 
ſupplying the Royal Gardens at Kew with ſeveral new 


plants, and receiving others from thence, and from each 
other's gardens, to the great improvement of them all, 
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his garden was every day inviting him 
by new objects of improvement. and 
| gratification ; he may be almoſt faid to 
have been tantalized by its pleaſures. 
1 the day-time he was either at home 


attending to the complaints of a long 
ſacceſiion of patients, or viſiting them 


abroad with the utmoſt frugality of 
time; and late at evening ſo much 


taken up in anſwering conſulting let- 
ters from diſtant parts, and often from 
abroad, that he could only borrow a 
few hours in a week to ſurvey his 
garden, and thoſe hours to be repaid 


| by greater aſliduity. 


As this pleaſant receſs was too re- 
mote to be often viſited, ſo it was too 
auch within the ſphere of action to 


be a refuge from care and importu- 
nity, which yet the exhauſted ſtate of 


his ſtr yngth and ſpirits required. This 
he 
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he determined upon ; and the ſitua- 
tion of Lee-Hall, near Middlewich, in 
Cheſhire, offered itſelf to his wiſhes : , 


2 county that had been before the 
ſcene of his youthful ſtudies and inno- 
cent paſtimes. To this place he firſt 


retired in the ſummer of the year 
1765, and continued to make his an- 
niverſary retreat as long as he hved, 


where he commonly ſpent eight ot 


nine weeks in the latter part of ſum- 


mer, ſo as to return to London in the 


beginning of October. 
In ſuch a ſtate of comparative qui- 
etude, he had the advantage of per- 


ceiving the depredations that time and 


laborious exertions were making on 
his conſtitution far more ſenſibly than 
he had done in the career of buſineſs ; 
but that which reminded him of the 
decays of nature, in a g00d mealure 
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repaired them ; and it was very ob- 
ſervable how much he was improved 
on his retuxn to the city in com- 
plexion, chearfulneſs, and health, by. 
ſuch an eſcape from hourly ſolicitude, 
the benefit of a ſalubrious air, and the 
pleaſing novelty of his employments, 
For in this retirement he was far 
from neglecting that proper uſe of 
time which became 1ſo well-informed 

an underſtanding. It was here he 
_ purſued his plan, and enlarged his 
1deas of horticulture, and had the plea- 
{ure of obſerving the peculiar effects 
of a new air, foil and climate on ve- 
getation, and how ſome plants and | 
ſhrubs flouriſhed with a luxuriancy 
never. noticed ..-betore *#.- It was 


* "This was moſt remarkable in the China-aſtecr, Tie 
Doctor told me, that in the ſummer of 1980 he countg«. 
a hundred and thirty flowers growing on one ſtem, 


here 
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here he prepared for your inſpection 
ſome of thoſe effays and papers that 
form no inconiiderable part of the vo- 
lumes already publiſhed by the ſociety, 
and ſeveral other papers now before 
you, that received the finiſhing hand 
from himſelf. And I know, Gentle- 
men, Qn this occaſion you will permit 
me to ſay, that all poſſible reſpeCt will 
| þe paid to his poſthumous labours, and 
no part of them with-held from the 
Public that are worthy of their author, 
and may contribute to the beneficial 
deſign of this inſtitution *. 


Nor was he unmindful in this re- 
tired ſituation of the great concern of 


* As the Doctor did not always write with the ſame 
telicity of ſtyle and weight of ſentiment: this ſociety, 
from a true regard to his wiſhes and reputation as an 

_ author, thinks it right to ſuppreſs ſome of his manuſcript 
eſſays, which had been haſtily conceived, and were too 
incorrect, and of matter too light to obtain his own ap- 
probation, 
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life, to make this probationary tate a 


paſſage to a better country, nor 


without a ſtrong apprehenſion (as I 
gather from ſome of his letters) of his 
approaching diffolution ; and of the 
fwiftneſs of time that ſteals by ſo many 


. with ſilent unheeded flight ; and his 
deſire to improve his remaining days 


to the moſt important ends appears in 
one of the letters with which he fa- 


voured me, where he complains that 


his friends, whom he eſteemed, and 

buſineſs, which he fought to avoid, 

rob him of his time ; 
Confiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter 1d quod 


F.que pauperibus prodeſt locupletibus que 
A.que neglectum pueris ſenibuſque nocebit, Hor, 


' But it is ſomething to cheriſh good 


intentions, if they cannot be deſirably 
accomplihed. 


In 
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In the year 1767 the Doctor re- 
moved from his long-known refidence 
in White Hart Court, Grace-church 
Street, to his houſe in Harpur Street, 
nearRed-L1ion Square, Holbourn.-'The 
commodiouſneſs of this new ſituation 
ſoon. preſented him with a very ex- 
tenſive ſcene of buſineſs at the weſt- 
end of the town in families of rank 
and fortune, and ſeveral of the moſt 
reſpectable nobility, who have given 

ſtrong teſtimonies to his abilities, can- 
dour, and diſintereſtedneſs; and at the 
{ame time his former connexions and 
friendſhips, his honour and. gratitude, 
called for his daily attendance in the 
city. By this means, that circle of 
buſineſs, which he might have wiſhed 
to contract, was greatly enlarged, and _ 
encreaſing labour and fatigue entailed 
on him to the end of life. | 
It 
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' life, to make this probationary ſtate a 
paſſage to a better country, not” 
without a ſtrong apprehenſion (as 1 
gather from ſome of his letters) of his 
approaching diflolution ; and of the 


fwiftneſs of time that ſteals by ſo many 


with filent unheeded flight ; and his 


deſire to improve his remaining days 


to the moſt important ends appears in 


one of the letters with which he fa- 


voured me, where he complains that 


his friends, whom he eſteemed, and 


buſineſs, which he ſought to avoid, 
rob him of his time ; 


Confiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter 1d quod 
X.que pauperibus prodeft locupletibus zqu& 
A.que neglectum pueris ſenibuſque nocebit, Hox, 
But it is ſomething to cheriſh good 
intentions, if they cannot be deſirably 
accomplihed. 


In 
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In the year 1767 the Doctor re- 
moved from his long-known reſidence 
in White Hart Court, Grace-church 
Street, to his houſe in Harpur Street, 
nearRed-Lion Square, Holbourn.-The 
commodioulſneſs of this new ſituation 
ſoon preſented him with a very ex=- 
tenſive ſcene 'of buſineſs at the weſt- 
| end of the town in families of rank 
and fortune, and ſeveral of the moſt 
reſpectable nobility, who have given 
_ ſtrong teſtimonies to his abilities, can- 
dour, and diſintereſtedneſs; and at the 
ſame time his former connexions and 
friendſhips, his honour and- gratitude, 
called for his daily attendance in the 
city. By this means, that circle of 
buſineſs, which he might have wiſhed 
to contract, was greatly enlarged, and 
encreaſing labour and fatigue entailed 
on him to the end of life. | 
| It 
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It remains, that I now ſubjoin to the 
foregoing imperfect memoirs of the 


life of our late colleague, ſome out- 


lines of his character. To repreſent 


'1t with truth and juſtice, and on a 


{ubject 1o copious and ſo diverſified, to. 
preſcribe neceſlary limits is an ardu- 
ous undertaking; and the difficulty 
encreaſed, when the writer muſt ad- 


dreſs himſelf to Gentlemen Tong ac- 


quainted, and often converſant with 
the Doctor, as well in a ſocial inter- 


courſe, as in the line of his profeſſion. 


He makes the attempt with diffidence; 
and, if he had not experienced that 
candour accompanics the beſt under- 
ſtandings, ſhould fear your judgment. 

'The general voice of his acquaint- 
a71ce agrees that he was a man en- 
dued with many virtues and extra- 
ordinary abilities. His religious prin- 


ciples, 


B17 
ciples, conduct, and ſervices, made him 
highly reſpectable in his own ſociety 
at the ſame time that the chaſtity and 
Integrity of has life and manners were 
univerſally known. His underſtanding 
was comprehenſive, quick, and lively, 
preſent to the moſt ſudden occaſions, 
and very rarely embarraſſed. . His 
mind was of that verſatility, that he 
could eaſily break off from important 
concerns, and enter into a familiar 
and pleaſant converſation with all the 
indifference of a man of leiſure ; and 
as eaſily' reſume the variety of his 
ſerious engagements, as if they had 
never been interrupted. On theſe 
accounts he was moſt happily turned 
for the clear and ready conducting of 
buſineſs ; perhaps, in fo ſhort a time, 
none could do it better, or with leſs 
mixture of the errors of humanity. 
$7 His 
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His elocution was eaſy, and his lan- 
guage genteel, not without energy. 
There was a charm in his converſe 
and addreſs that affefted ſome with a 
tranſport of admiration, and com- . 
manded' the high regard and opinion 
of moſt who employed him; whilſt, 
by a diſcreet uniformity of conduc, 
he ſo fixed the capriciouſneſs of man- 
kind, that he was :not apt to forfeit 
the eſteem he had once acquired. 
In his ordinary diſcourſe, though 
averſe from intemperate mirth, he 
was chearfully grave, and affable with 
dignity ; a tri obſerver of decorum, 
and (as often as familiarity allowed) 
treated the neglect of it with a quick 
reſentment. Py 
Where he profeſſed a friendſhip, 
he was faithful and ſincere : neither 
adveriity nor death could diflolve 


It. 
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3-203: 
it #, Not only his good wiſhes, but 
his nunificence was largely extended 


to his friends; and his well-adapted' 
preſents were offered with that eaſy 


politeneſs, as to be received with plea- 


ſure and without confuſion. 


| He. had' a juſt ſenſe of his intel- 
lectual powers, and was fſolicitous to 


improve them to the utmoſt, 10 that 
he ſuffered no faculty to waſte itſelf in, 
indolence, but exerciſed them with 

vigour, and they ſhone in the uſing. 


Why need I mention, that, as a 
phyſician, he ſtood high. in reputation 


In this metropolis, throughout theſe 
Kingdoms, and in foreign nations ? 


 * This was remarkably exemplified in his invariable. 
kindneſs to the late ingenious, © but unfortunate, Dr. 
Knight ; his bounty to him in times of great, diftqulty 
and diſtreſs; and, after his deceaſe, in his tender regard 
and protection of his charaQter ; for charaRter is wottt 
to &nk with: mens? fortunes. ; 
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I meat not to ſingle out his populas 
rity as the ſubject of panegyrick. Fat 
leſs abilities, affiſted by vain ambition 


_ and bold pretenſfions, may draw the 


delided many to wonder after them 5 
but a better praiſe rewarded his un. 
affected merits. He poſlefled the 


eſteem, the approbation, the confi 
dence, of the good and wiſe ; was 


numbered with them, and had the 
friendſhip of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
among the faculty, and in the ſeveral 


branches of ſcience: 


The Doctor made the att of heal= 


_ ing his principal ſtudy, and had an 


ardent zeal for its honour and ads 
vancement; and was commonly 


among the foremoſt to make trial of 


new medicines that came recom= 
mended by experience, or their know 


ſenſible qualities z nor did they al- 


ways 


\ 
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ways diſappoint his expectations. A 
prudent cautiouſneſs might be traced 
throughout his practice. Obſervation 
and right reaſon had taught him that 
the miſchieſs of temerity may eaſily 
exceed its advantages. 
> | His attention to. the diet of his 
F patients was remarkable ; and 1n this, 
= as well as in the pharmaceutick part, 
; | he took ingenious pains to unite the 
Ef grateful and the falutary. His medicines 
were judiciouſly ſelected ; the whole 

compaſs of them was eaſily compre- 

 hended; and may we not ſay, that he 
improved the method of preſcribing 
In ſimplicity, elegance, and propriety ? 

In the families of the ſick his ge- 
neral deportment was becoming and 
graceful, commanding reſpect, and 
equally adapted to gain the judg- 
ment and affections; nor 1s it ealy to. 
D forget 
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forget with what placid chearfulnefſs, 
with what ſympathy, with what hope- 
inſpiring language, he often: addrefled 
them. Certainly, in diſtempers-more 
immediately conneCted with the mind, 
this was no ſmall advantage to the 


efficacy of his preſcriptions z though 


an exception to the maxim of Celſus *, 

and to Vairgil's deſcription of the art t. 
How ſhall my pen equalize 'his de- 

ſerts as a citizen of the world, of a 


capacious foul flowing with the moſt 


liberal beneficence, which heconſtantly 
exerciſed in promoting ſchemes of 
publick utility, the improvement of 
arts and ſciences, and the encourage- 
ment of thoſe who purſued theſe 
frudies with ciligence and capacity ? 
His great acquiſitions in buſineſs were 

* Morbi non eloqueatia curantur ſed medicamentis. 


+ vcire poteſtates herbarum uſumque mecendi 


Alalutit, et mutas agitare invlorius artess | 


far 
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fat too ſmall for his generous pur- 
poſes: It ſometimes happens that 
rare endowmients of nature are either 
2 buried in floth and privacy, obſcured 
by modeſty, or depreſſed by misfor- 
tune. Perſons of this deſcription he 
was afſiduous in fnding out, and ani- 
mated to worthy ations and ingeni- 
ous performances. The world of 
letters had been deprived of ſeveral 
excellent productions, had he not fti- 
mulated the ambition and indu [try of 
their authors, and taught them to {ſect 
a proper value on their fuperior t- 
lents ; and he deſerves the particular | 
thanks of the publick that the Hiſtory 
of Aleppo, and that of the diſeaſes of 
Minorca, ever entertained or inftructed 
them, 
In thoſe wonderful diſcoveries CX= 
hibited in the hiſtory of Corallines, 
 - and 


£09 
and other marine productions, by the 
ingenious John Ellis, F. R. S. the 
Doctor was very afliſtin g by his gene- 
rolity, his communications, and his 
friendſhips; and in the curious hiſ- 
torical account of coffee by the ſame 
author, the reader may fee the 
_ Part he took in that work of national 
concernment. 


As Natural Hiſtory, and eſpeci- 
ally the ſtudy of Botany, was his 

- prevaiing amuſement ; he conſtantly 
| employed, not only thoſe artiſts who 
| excelled, but others who aſpired to 
po excel, in producing exact and high- 
| ly finiſhed drawings of plants and 
qF flowers ; _ at once facilitating the 
| knowledge of that ſcience, and adding 
to its delightfulnefs. He had alſo 
tormed a deſign to obtain accurate 
draughts of all the rare plants of our 
4 own 
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own nation, but did not hive to Tei 
acts 
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* T doubt not but the reader will be pleaſed to find 
the preceding account and obſervations enlarged and 
improved in the following note, for which my thanks 
are due in the moſt reſpectful manner to Sir Joſeph 
Banks, Preſident of 100 Royal Society, and to Dr, $0- 
lander. Be —_ 

As his more laborious hours were dedicated to the 
health of his countrymen, ſo even his leiſure was given 
up in various ways to the prometion and increaſe of real 
ſcience, 

Of this the large colleQions he made in Natural 
Hiſtory bear ſufficient teſtimony, particularly in ſhells, 
corals, and inſets, But, above all, the remembrance of 
his botanick garden at Upton will ever be freſh in the 
minds of all lovers of that ſcience, Es 

At an expence ſeldom undertaken by an individual, 
and with an ardour that was viſible in the whole of his 
condu&, he procured from all parts of the world a great 
number of the rareſt plants, and protected them in the 
ampleft buildings which this or any other country has 
ſeen. 

He liberally propoſed rewards to thoſe whoſe circum- 
ſtances and ſituations in life gave them opportunities of 
bringing hither plants which might be ornamental, and 
probably uſeful to this country, or her colonies z and as 
liberally paid theſe rewards to all that ſerved him, If 
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It muſt not be omitted, that the 


Doctor generouſly patronized and ſus 


Per- 


the troubles of war had permitted, we ſhould have had 
the cortex Winteranus, &c, &c, introduced by his means 


into this country ; and alſo the hread-ſruit, mangaſteen, 


&c. into the Weſt-India iſlands. For each of theſe and 
many others he had fixed a proper premium, _ In con» 


_ junction with the Earl of Tankerville, Dr. Pitcairn, and 


myſelf, he ſent oyer a perſon. to Africa, who is till em- 


ployed upon the coaſt of that country for the purpaſa 


of collecting plants and ſpecimens. 

Thoſe whoſe gratitude for reſtored health prompted 
thefa to do what was acceptable to their benefactor, 
were always informed by him that preſents of rare plants 
chiefly attracted his attention, and would be more ac- 
ceptable to him than the moſt generous fees How 
many unhappy. men, enervated by the effefts of hot 
climates, where their conneCtions had placed them, 


found health on their return home at that cheap pur- | 


chaſe !. : | | 

What an infinite number of plants he obtained by 
theſe means, the large collection of drawings he leſt 
behind will amply teſtify; and that they werg 
equalled by nothing hut royal munificence, at this time. 
fargely beſtowed npon the Botanick Gardens at Kew. 
In my own opinion, no other garden in Europe, royal, or 
of aiu bject, had nearly fo many y ſcarce and valuable plants. 


That 
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perintended the great botanical work 
projeted by John Millar, being an. 
illuſtration ' of the Linnean Syſtem, 
with very corre& copper-plates, of 
which the great Linnzus lived to ſee 
ſome ſpecimens, and received them 
with the utmolt commendations. 

- For many years he was engaged in 
making a valuable collection of ſhells, 
corals, and other marine productions. 
Such a cunolity 1s very compatible 


That ſcience might not ſuffer a loſs when a plant he 
| had cultivated ſhould die, he liberally paid the beſt ac- 
tit the country afforded to, draw the new ones as they 
came to perfection ; and ſo numerous were they at laſt, 
that he found it neceſſary to employ more artiſts than 
one, in order to keep pace with their increaſe *. His 
garden was known all over Europe, and foreigners of 
all ranks aſked, when they came hither, permitſion to 
ſee it 3 of which Dr. Solander and myſelf are ſufficient 
_ witneſſes, from the many applications that have been 
made thr gh us for that permiſſion, 


* He left behind him above 1200 drawings, chiefly on vel- 
tum, by Ehret, Taylor, Harris, Miller, and Miſs Ann Lee, 
which have been lately purchaſed for the Empreſs of Ruſlia, 
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with dignity of underſtanding, while 
it tends to the enlargement ' of 
natural knowledge, and preſents to 
the contemplative beholder a com- 
pendious diſplay of the wonders of 
creation! As in this deſign, as well 
as in others, his views were great and 
philoſophical, ſo they were nobly an- 
{wered, and, as far as poſiible, per- 
petyated, by his offering, 1n- his latt 
will, to Dr. William Hunter, our re- 
{pectable Preſident, an advantageous 
purchaſe of theſe rarities. They now 
conſtitute a part of his magnificent 
muſeum, _ Pr AO 

A repreſentation of his: character 
would be eſſentially defeQtive, if it 
concluded without ſome view of his 
_ condu&t through the moſt trying vi- 
ciffitudes of life. Though he long 
flouriſhed in Proſperity and in the 
public 
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public eſtimation, and though ex- 
poſed to: all that ſuperlative praiſe 
which exalted characters attract, both 
from: flattery that is ſelfiſh and infi- 
dious, 'and from admiring friend- 
ſhip; yet he gave not way to dan- 
gerous preſumption, nor forgot to be 
condeſcending : : the tenour of his 
_ virtuous courſe was not altered. But 
it was in the ſhade of affliction that 
his virtues appeared with peculiar 
laſtre. To one long accuſtomed to 
view the fair fide of mankind. how 
aggravated the diſtreſs to ſee the 
_ proſpect reverſed ; to ſuffer the ſharp 
arrows of envy ; : to find his words 
and ' honeſt intentions (expreſſed in 
the openneſs of ſincerity) ſtrangely 
 miſapprehended, and worked up into 
a ſtorm very threatening to ſo fair a 
reputation ; .to perceive a change in 

== 
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the affeftionate diſpoſition'' of forme 
former friends, atid for fighal inſtances 
of Kindneſs to be rewarded with the 
baſeft ingratitude. -on theſe occaſions 
ſome of his partictilar- frierids: ob- 


ſerved; ' with ericreaſing veneration, 
His patience af magnanimity ; - how 


he roſe ſuperior” 'to all diſtourage- 
ments,” and perſiſted” with” unſhaken 
refolution in the' Kinideſt acts of hu- 


 manity, and | I the duues ba a good 


life, : -  e2110) ©} We: G- 
When under bodily affliction, he 
was a ſhining exarnple of patience 


and fortitude. TI did not ſee him in 


his laſt illneſs; but when about two 
years before, he was affected with the 
fame diſtemper, I paid him a viſit, 
he gave me an account of his com- 
Plaint, and the methods that had been 


| purſued to relieve him, and was then 


uncertain 


EL 4s 1] 
uncertain of the event, TI have heard 


bing ſpeak- with great concern of the 
dangerous ſituation of his patients; 


he related his own 'vith, wonderful 
compoſure, 7X 


His well- ſpent life towards i its Pain» 
ful COT Was: CroWned with 1 re- 
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nice of a bappy immortality *, 


* His death was univerſally regretted as a publick 
Toſs. I have ſeen ſeveral letters of condolance, written 
to his ſiſter on the occaſion, by perſons of excellent 
underſtanding, and of ſouls too congenial with his own 
to be inſenfible of his worth ; and ſhall take the liberty 
to preſent the reader with one of them written by ag 
eminent phyſician in the country. 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, | 

 Nalli flebilior quan tidi. | Hoz, 


« Dear Mrs. For HENGILL, 
« Ido not fear to encreaſe your grief by this early 
addreſs, nor to recall to your memory the very af- 
flicting diſpenſation which you have lately experi- | 
enced, as I am well convinced 1 it has never once been 
+ abſent from your ; mind fince 1t happened ; but I can 
yt no longer defer to mingle my tears with yours, and 
6 moſt 


- 


re ng 


W Þ 1 


yy moſt ſincerely - condale. with you..on the ſignal loſs. 
« which you have ſuſtained.” Your loſs, it muſt be 
«confeſſed, is. incomparably 'the greateſt ; -but. [yo are 
*« by no means the only ſufferer—alb his friends, . his 
c acquaintances, the gubllch—af partake of it, , .an6 
6 ſhare it with you, ALFY.S CAMS 
*© As to myſelf, IT feel it deeply. os years 
&* have now run their courſe fince I had firſt the, happi- 
* neſs of his acquaintance 3- during whictr long raft of 


** time” we have -maintained- an yninterrupted-; warm 
« - Gintun and difintereſtgd LGieudlblp. _ Often have 1 


6©-been' benefited: by his counſel and” advice; © always 


+ happy and improved by his converſation _and-corre- 


« ſpondence, The regard and kindneſs with which he 
«6 diſtinguiſhed me, has been ever my. pleaſure. and my 
*« boaſt, May the Almighty ſanRtify this ſeyere afflic- 
«* tion to you! and may We all profit by 1 ſo eminent an 
« example.! Great as your grief muſt be, you. have 


« every conſolation that can, alleviate a misfortune of 


D this kind, No one lived a more innocent and a more 
us uſeful life. No one was ever more beloved and Fe- 


«« ſpected while living ; none have Gied more univerſally 


" regretted. I loved and. eſteemed him highly alive ; 
{© I ſhall ever reſpect his memory. Submiſſion to the 
<< Will of Heaven we all know is ever. our duty under 


+*< every afflicting diſpenſation. The reaſon is very plajs ; ; 
< of this our judgment is eafily convinced, but the 
6c practice 1s not quite ſo eaſy. We cannat REDA the 


by: pleaſure we enjoyed in the poſſeſſion of ſuch bleſſings; 


« we look back with regret, and are deeply ſenſible of 
« the preſent void, Natural affeftion will have its 


« courſe, 


6c 
cc 
«Cc 


ol 


«© Dorcheſter, 


«© Jan. 10, 1781. 78 W. CUMING.” 
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courſe, and it requires time to ſooth the paſſions. Of 
all the taxes on humanity, this is the greateſt. 

Both on your account, and from the near relation in 
which you ſtand to the reſpetted deceaſed, I muſt 
ever intereſt myſelf cordially in your welfare. I am 
far from expecting, nay, I do not even wiſh, you to 


take any notice of this letter ſoon, The preſent ſtate 


of your mind cannot admit of it: but hereafter, 
_ when time has mellowed your grief, and blunted the 


edge of your preſent poignant affliction, I will hope | 
to hear, either from yourſelf, or by the hands of ſome 
of your friends, of your ſtate of health and ſituation, 
I hope I need not ſay, that if in any reſpect I can be 
made uſeful to you, it will afford me a ſenſible plea- 
ſure. I commit you to the conſolation and guidance 
of the Almighty; and remain, with fincere regard 
and eſteem, | 
*« Dear Mrs. ForMERGILL's 


« Faithful and reſpeRful friend, 


TIE Ae 


—— 
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